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for yet a little while 5 they began again to hope, to work, to
build. "It seemed," wrote the Burgundian Raoul Glaber, "that
the world was shaking off the rags of its old age, and clothing
itself anew with a white mantle of churches."

Few periods have more reality than the one which thus be-
gan almost unperceived. But it has no birth certificate, and
never received an acceptable name. The term Middle Ages was
of course applied much later5 it is ambiguous, for it is supposed
to span the whole interval between the ruin of ancient culture
and its conscious revival. It was the Christian epoch far excel-
lence: never had the Church been invested with so much au-
thority and so much splendor. Even the emperor bowed to the
pope, and every institution, monarchy, feudalism, universities,
cities and guilds, received at least its coloring from the one uni-
versal light. We are reluctant, however, to reserve the name
Christian Age, or Age of Faith, for five only out of the nine-
teen centuries since the death of Our Lord. The clearest symbol
of the period would be its glorious architecture. It developed
kte in the eleventh century, and was not supplanted in North-
ern Europe until the sixteenth. But that great art itself is
wrongly named. Gothic, of course, had nothing to do with the
Goths of history j it was a term of contempt which simply
meant rude or barbaric. We are reconciled, through long habit,
with the absurd expression Gothic Cathedrals j we should not
like to call St. Thomas Aquinas a Gothic thinker, or Dante a
Gothic poet. The Feudal Age will not do, for feudalism is only
one aspect of the epoch. So we are compelled to fall back upon
the equivocal and conventional expression, Middle Ages.

Within these five hundred years, we can descry vaguely three
main divisions. The first (eleventh and early twelfth centuries)
is full of rough vigor. It is an age of eager monks and warriors:
the first Crusade, the only one that deeply moved all classes,
the only one that achieved its end, was their great adventure.
After the middle of the twelfth century, with the general eco-
nomic and intellectual progress, civilization grew far more
subtle, and attained extraordinary refinement and brilliancy in